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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK [952 


C. A. C. BISHOP 


TRADITIONALLY Children’s Book Week is a library-sponsored effort to 
focus the community’s attention on the importance of worthwhile books 
for children. In America, where it originated, outstanding children’s 
writers, artists, publishers, and librarians have combined to give the idea 
a prestige which raises it above mere commercialism. 

In 1944 the NZLA first sponsored Children’s Book Week with a 
notable effort which promised to invest the occasion with the prestige it 
deserved. It appeared to give an annual opportunity for the interchange 
of opinions about children’s reading among parents, teachers, and 
librarians, and to provide an opportunity for the display of the best 
books available in libraries and book shops, and by every available 
means to make the public aware of the accepted standards in children’s 
literature. Actual developments in recent years have fallen noticeably 
short of this ideal. The annual celebration has indeed survived, but 
mainly as a week of commercial advertising. There have been some 
worthwhile attempts by some progressive book shops and individual 
librarians to interpret the wider aims, but it has been obvious that a more 
definite participation by librarians was needed before Children’s Book 
Week could mean much more to the public than a juvenile version of 
Mother’s Day. 


Mrs Bishop, who is Librarian, Dunedin Training College, reports on behalf of 
the Children’s and Young People’s Section. 
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In February 1952 it was decided at the general meeting of the Children’s 
and Young People’s Section of the NZLA that this year an effort should 
be made by the Section to re-create the original atmosphere, which we 
had to a great extent lost by default. 

We were pleased to be given the opportunity to co-operate with the 
Associated Booksellers in Children’s Book Week 1952. Although their 
plans were well under way, we were able to offer our resources in an all 
out publicity drive, using as the theme the booksellers’ poster Children 
Need Good Books. This provided a common theme for the somewhat 
divergent aims of the two associations, and with very few exceptions book 
shop displays observed the spirit of their own slogan, with the emphasis 
on worthwhile books. It is evident that this co-operation between li- 
brarians and booksellers has been most valuable, and it is indeed the 
only way in which Children’s Book Week can be maintained and 
developed. 


ORGANIZATION 


Publicity was organized first on a national scale. For this the Committee 
wishes to thank most sincerely Miss D. G. Bibby and Mr H. Macaskill 
for their active support and advice. On 26th August a Sunday evening 
broadcast by the Minister of Education, the Hon. R. M. Algie, ushered 
in Children’s Book Week. A leader in the New Zealand Listener directed 
the attention of readers to the extensive programmes arranged, and 
articles on various aspects of children’s reading were published in current 
numbers of National Education, Here and Now, The Outlook, Faith and 
the Community, The Weekly News, and the Woman's Weekly. 

Through New Zealand Libraries teachers and librarians were asked to 
arrange special displays in libraries and schools and in every way possible 
to promote the success of Book Week. Branches of the NZLA were asked 
to make the local effort a branch project where possible. Like everyone 
else, we in Dunedin were soon busily engaged on our own particular 
interpretation, and knew only a little of what was going on elsewhere. 
We saw radio programmes advertised in other parts of the country, and 
from the grapevine we gleaned bits and pieces of news, but it was not 
until the reports came in that we could get a complete picture of Book 
Week 1952. For us, the Committee who had, with some misgiving, set 
the machinery going, it was stimulating indeed to read through those 
fourteen reports and interpret them in terms of planning, hard word, 
and success. 


PRESS AND RADIO 


Publicity was extensive, and must have brought the aims of Book 
Week to a considerably wider audience than in recent years. 

Co-operation from press and radio was a marked feature of almost 
every report. There was no doubt that Children’s Book Week had news 
value, and in not a few papers it reached the leader column, while illus- 
trated articles were frequent. The slogan Children Need Good Books was 
particularly timely, as lively discussion on the vexed question of comics 
had occupied newspaper space prominently in preceding weeks. It was 
good to see the positive approach to the problem so enthusiastically 
Stressed. 

Radio stations were as generous with time as newspapers with space. 
By manipulating the dial around a dozen different stations, one could 
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have had an almost continual course in children’s literature. Talks, 
discussions, interviews, and book reviews were given by parents, teachers, 
librarians, booksellers, and children. 


DISPLAY 


Children’s books lend themselves particularly to display, and it was 
obvious that much time and ingenuity had been devoted to exploiting 
their colourful appearance. 


Timaru reports: ‘Our chief display in the Children’s Room was entitled 
“Then and Now”, and earlier children’s books were shown: Kate Green- 
away, Randolph Caldecott, Walter Crane, and others. Arranged round 
these for comparison were numbers of new books which were available 
to the children after a week’s display. Coloured Book Week posters from 
other years were displayed in various parts of the library, and also cover 
displays of selected intermediate non-fiction and fiction books. With the 
words ““Book Week” in large red cut-out letters hung across the room 
from the ceiling, the room had a festive air. In the Adult Library were 
displayed numbers of children’s books available to the public as free 
extras, and in the main vestibule were cover displays on display boards.’ 


From Invercargill: ‘At the Public Library the main display case in the 
entrance hall featured a display of dolls depicting characters from well 
known books and was called “‘Friends from Storyland.” In the Adult 
Library a table display featured recommended children’s books for 
parent buying. The books displayed were new copies kindly lent by local 
booksellers. A supply of mimeographed lists was available. Book Week 
at the Juvenile Library took the form of a Spring Book Festival. A large 
wall was used to make an outsized poster, with the help of sellotape, 
coloured paper, etc. Along the tops of the shelves miniature vases of 
flowers and leaves alternated with displays centring around some small 
ornament or object fitting to the subject, the most popular of these being 
the one arranged around a small Red Riding Hood doll.’ 

Nelson centred a special display for young children round Peter Pan 
and Wendy and Snow-White. At Frankton the staff made posters depict- 
ing children of all countries. These were displayed around the room, 
while from a map on the wall streamers led to books about each country. 
This made an excellent background for the story hour: a trip around the 
world. Hamilton included a display on how to care for books. Wanganui 
and Napier extended theirs to the windows of a department store. In 
Christchurch display material was lent by the Arts and Crafts Depart- 
ment of the Training College, the Junior Red Cross, and Kindergarten 
Associations, while from Wairakei Road school came a loan of puppets 
made by the children. In Dunedin a comprehensive display was arranged 
in the Public Library lecture hall, and exhibits were also on view in the 
main library. 


ADDRESSES AND MEETINGS 


Palmerston North and Dunedin arranged their monthly branch meetings 
to coincide with Children’s Book Week. In Palmerston North ‘about 40 
people attended the Branch meeting in the Junior Library and heard 
interesting talks and reviews by parents, children, and librarians. After 
the holidays some members of the Branch spoke to the local NZEI 
branch.’ In Dunedin ‘the monthly branch meeting took the form of an 
exhibition, which was opened by Mrs Cr MacMillan. The principal 
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guests for the evening were members of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
There were short speeches by the Chairman of the Library Committee, 
the Chairman of the Children’s and Young People’s Section, the 1947 
New Zealand representative at Unesco, and a representative of the Otago 
Branch of the Associated Booksellers. Between the showing of two films, 
the children’s part of Books in Dunedin and the American Help Yourself, 
six pupils of the intermediate school gave short reviews of their favourite 
books.’ 

In Timaru, talks on Children’s books and Illustration through the ages 
were given to the League of Mothers and to a senior primary class. 
Librarians are likely to find their services as speakers even more in 
demand by secretaries arranging courses for next winter’s long evenings! 


COMPETITIONS, FILMS, AND STORY Hours 


Four libraries used interesting competitions to catch children’s interest. 
An essay competition sponsored by 3ZB brought in seventy entries, 
from as far afield as Runanga, Ashburton, and Oxford. Whangarei 
reports, ‘In conjunction with our other activities we conducted a Native 
Tree Naming Competition for primary school pupils. This, with the 
active support of the Forest and Bird Society and the press, helped to 
focus attention on our children’s room.’ From the press clippings we 
learn that the prize was a subscription to Forest and Bird. Napier arranged 
a poster competition, with prizes for the best from each standard. All 
entries were displayed in the library. In Hastings a book jacket competi- 
tion brought in nearly a hundred entries. 

Films were not widely used. Dunedin showed films at their evening 
functions, and Hastings arranged a film afternoon for children, showing 
nature films and one on Scotland Yard. The use of suitable films, such as 
the charming Russian cartoon based on the old folk tale of The Fisherman, 
could with profit become a feature of future programmes. 

The timing of Book Week for the first week of the school holidays, 
though it deprived us to some extent of our natural allies, the teachers, 
did compensate by providing an excellent opportunity for story hours. 
Most librarians, if they had not already done so, tried out this highly 
successful method of attracting children to the library. In Nelson 100 
small children attended an afternoon story hour; in Timaru sessions were 
held each day and, instead of the expected thirty to forty children, at- 
tendances reached 130. Dunedin had a similar experience, with audiences 
increasing from 35 to 170. In Hastings the average was 120. Other libraries 
report good attendances and many continuous story hours throughout 
the holidays. 

_ Every library reported many new enrolments and notable increases in 
issues. 


EVALUATION 


Some of the values of Children’s Book Week are immediately apparent, 
such as the material increase in books issued and the contacts made with 
children, parents, and teachers. The educational value to the community 
of such intensive publicity through radio and press is readily realized, 
and the opportunity for consultation and co-operation between book- 
sellers and librarians is in every respect most worthwhile. There are some 
fundamental gains which are not so readily recognized, but which are 
in reality the most important. The fact that Children’s Book Week became 
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top-line news in many newspapers and was regarded as having good 
programme value in a variety of radio sessions indicates the place books 
and libraries are assuming in community life and thought. 

For librarians the contact with other people interested in children’s 
books and the generous response of the public to the whole idea has 
been rewarding and stimulating to further effort. Because of these gains 
it is essential that the NZLA should have some definite policy about the 
future programme for Children’s Book Week, if this year’s efforts are to 
have lasting value. While an all out publicity drive would not be desirable 
each year, it is hoped that an annual programme of activity and interest 
can be planned to give effect and visibility to our aims. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
LIBRARY 


CAMPAIGN NOTES FROM UPPER HUTT 
ELMA WRIGHT 


Upper Hutt, a borough of 8,000 people about twenty miles from 
Wellington, is probably less well known than one of its constituent 
districts, Trentham. Its stormy local politics sometimes make headlines 
in the city newspapers, but, until recently, its main distinction was that 
it was one of the few boroughs of any size in New Zealand without a 
public library. 

This lack was not a cause for pride among many of the local people. 
Over a period of many years, spasmodic attempts had been made by 
various groups to persuade the Council to establish a library. Women’s 
Institutes, Parent-Teacher Associations and others have memories of 
deputations sent to wait upon the Councils of the day. A committee of 
local organizations set up to consider the form of the local war memorial 
reported to the Council that, with the exception of the RSA, all favoured 
the establishment of a public library; that report is still gathering dust in 
the files of the Upper Hutt Borough Council. 

Meanwhile, the district was experiencing a mushroom growth, as 
population spread out from Wellington and Lower Hutt. Newcomers, on 
inquiring for the library, expressed at first incredulity and then disappoint- 
ment on being told there was none. The existence in the borough of a 
large number of new residents who had been used to library facilities 
was a considerable help in convincing the local authorities that a library 
was a necessity, not a costly luxury. 

In October 1951 one of the local weekly papers reported that a tempor- 
ary building, of approximately 980 square feet, had been offered by a 
local businessman to the Council for use as a public library, and that it 
had been refused, no reason being given at the time. This report marked 


Mrs Wright, who played a leading part in the movement to have a public library 
established in Upper Hutt, is a co-opted member of the Borough Council’s 
Library Committee. 
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the beginning of a campaign that lasted over many months. A group of 
people, representing various organizations, met and decided that a full 
investigation of the building should be made, and that, if it was suitable, 
every effort should be made to secure it. In any case, even if this particular 
building could not be used, the need for a library in the district should 
be kept constantly before the borough authorities. For weeks the corres- 
pondence columns of the two local papers featured letters from residents 
urging the Council to reconsider its decision or to look elsewhere for 
suitable premises. One of the papers published editorials on the subject, 
gave prominence to the opening of a small library room in a portion of 
the adjoining county, and, with acknowledgements to New Zealand 
Libraries, printed photographs of the new Ngaruawahia Public Library 
and a report on its establishment. 

The Upper Hutt Chamber of Commerce supported the campaign, not 
only because of its interest in providing civic amenities, but also because 
it knew that people who went to Wellington or Lower Hutt to borrow 
books spent money there. 

Hopes were high when the Public Services Committee of the Council 
agreed to receive a deputation from the group of residents who had 
started the campaign. When the three members of the deputation filed 
out, they felt they had little reason for self-congratulation; indifference 
was the keynote of their reception. But one councillor of the nine had 
become interested, and he persuaded the Council to set up a Library 
Committee which would prepare estimates and report on premises. The 
committee had power to co-opt one member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and two members of the general public. 

In February 1952 a public meeting was called to discuss the establish- 
ment of a library and to elect two members to the Council’s committee. 
The psychological effect of 52 people crowded into a small hall designed 
to seat 35 was considerable. The chairman of the newly formed com- 
mittee spoke of the difficulties facing the Council, and Miss P. Taylor, 
from the National Library Service, outlined the functions of, and the 
service provided by, a well run public library.1 Enthusiasm increased, 
two members were elected to represent the public on the Library Com- 
mittee, and it was resolved to intensify the pressure, although the original 
building was no longer available. 

When the Library Committee met, it decided to recommend to the 
Council that £2,000 be voted to establish and operate a library, and that 
a prefabricated steel building should be erected on Council property in 
the business area. The Council cut the vote to £1,000, and showed little 
enthusiasm for the steel building. In making this vote, the Council also 
made it clear that the grant was provisional and that it was not in any 
way committed to starting a library. But some of the public outcry had 
had its effect, and councillors were not quite so sure that the demand for 
a library came from a small group whose only aim was to embarrass the 
Council. They could see that the stock answers (‘There are several book 
clubs in the borough and anyone who wants technical books can go to 
Wellington or Lower Hutt’) were no longer effective. 

In May the library enthusiasts had their big chance. Two councillors 
had resigned, and a by-election was set down for 3rd May. The Council 
decided to hold at the same time a poll of ratepayers on the library 


1This meeting was the first occasion on which the NZLA’s Message to Local 
Authorities was used. 
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question. All those interested redoubled their efforts to make known the 
advantages of a free library service and to convince their neighbours 
and friends. Again the local paper was most helpful. It continued to 
publish letters (by now more heated in tone), it reprinted extracts from 
the Sunday evening talk on libraries given by Mr J. W. Kealy of Auckland 
in April, and in the issue immediately before the poll it featured on the 
front page a symposium of opinion from local men and women well 
known in church work, commerce, education, and women’s organizations. 
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Floor plan of Upper Hutt Public Library, showing outside steps to entrance, work 

bench and desk (in one piece through gap where wall had been), shelving and 

display fixtures, general layout of book stock, main furniture, lighting, and overall 
dimensions. 


A large store gave window space several days beforehand for a display 


of books of the kind that would be available from a public library. The 
books were supplied by the National Library Service, and were selected 
with much care and skill. They included a biography of Mainbrace, 
especially chosen for a district well known for its interest in The Horse, 
books on the fine arts, home gardening, world affairs, cookery, and motor 
racing, one for the pigeon fancier and another for the person interested 
in modern methods of sewage disposal. The display was arranged by 
members of the staff of the Lower Hutt Public Library, and some of the 
equipment used was lent by the Petone Public Library. A feature of the 
display was a poster which equated the cost per head of good library 
service (6s.) with one Tatts ticket, three bottles of beer, or three theatre 
tickets and three icecreams. This was perhaps the climax of the propa- 
ganda effort, and attracted much attention. : 

When polling day came, the ratepayers were asked to say whether or 
no they wanted a free public library. It was a small poll, but the library 
project was supported by 351 voters and turned down by 268. It is worth 
noting that, of the eight candidates who stood for the two vacancies on 
the Council, seven had proclaimed as part of their platform that they 
favoured the establishment of a public library; and the two who were 
elected were keen pro-library men. 

If supporters of the library scheme felt triumphant at this result, they 
had further cause for jubilation over the next two months. In no time 
things started moving. The Council representation on the Library Com- 
mittee was altered, and the two new councillors, plus the former lone 
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supporter, got to work. They secured an option on the lease of three small 
upstairs rooms in the business area, Miss I. Nuesch was lent by the 
National Library Service to get the library going, plans were prepared by 
Mr A. E. Mercer of the NLS, estimates of expenditure were made, advice 
was sought from and freely given by Mr G. T. Alley, whose home is in 
the borough, and a comprehensive report was presented at the Council 
meeting on 17th May, giving 4th July as the opening day. Somewhat 
dazed and overwhelmed, the Council confirmed the. report. 


a 
McKelvie Studio, Photo 


View of Upper Hutt Public Library from entrance, showing desk and passage to 
far room. 


Everyone agreed that 4th July was an eminently suitable day for the 
opening, but six weeks seemed far too short a time to do the hundred and 
one necessary tasks. To begin with, the rooms, though sunny and well 
lit, were covered with dingy wallpaper. As the plan shows, part of the wall 
between two rooms had to be knocked out; the fact that the wall was of 
four-inch concrete escaped everyone’s notice until the work was started. 

Teams of volunteers worked at nights and at the weekends. They 
painted the walls and the ceilings, and the woodwork, and built and 
painted all the bookshelves except the two display cases (which they 
painted). A local joiner made the display shelves and the counter cum 
work bench at cost as his contribution to the library. When work in one 
room had progressed sufficiently, the permanent group of volunteer 
assistants came to help process the books that formed the Borough's 
own stock, and to unpack and shelve the many cartons of books lent by 
the National Library Service. 

As a result of all this hard work, and of almost superhuman efforts on 
the part of Miss Nuesch, almost everything was done by 2.30 p.m. on 
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Friday, 4th July, the time of the official opening ceremony. Those who 
had seen the rooms before treatment were delighted by the transforma- 
tion. The walls were painted a pastel green, and the woodwork cream; 
fluorescent lights had been installed in all rooms; there were bright 
cottage weave curtains at the windows and bowls of vivid berries on sills 
and shelf-tops; there was serviceable and attractive linoleum on the floor 
(provided at cost by a furnishing firm in the Borough); and, most impor- 
tant of all to a town long starved of mental nourishment, there were 
shelves and shelves of books. 

When several speakers had given short addresses, the Mayor declared 
the library open. Thereupon, the doors burst dramatically open, and a 
crowd of school children who had been waiting on the stairs outside 
poured in and besieged the desk. There were still queues of children at 
the desk by 5 p.m., and, from the ten year old who spurned the children’s 
section and chose a book on travel in the Andes to the four year old 
who clutched a book of trains to his jersey, all went away happily. 

In order to tide the library over the first difficult period, the National 
Library Service made a special loan of 3,000 books, which will diminish 
as the library’s own stock is built up. The stock available on opening 
day was: 

National Library Service stock 
Special loan 
Non-fiction 
Fiction 
Van stock (to be exchanged 
2-3 times a year) 
Non-fiction 
Fiction 
Children’s books 
Loan collection on fruit 
growing 


Upper Hutt Public Library stock 
Rental fiction 800 
Non-fiction and standard 

fiction 120 


920 


In addition, orders had been placed for a further 200 rental fiction, 80 
non-fiction, and children’s books to the value of £100. It should be 
noted here that the library was designed to operate as a free library with 
a rental section. At no stage was a subscription library considered. For 
one thing, a subscription library would not have received such assistance 
from the National Library Service. 

A bright spot in the early picture was the fact that generous citizens 
gave donations amounting to £350, which enabled a start to be made on 
buying books for the library’s own stock. 

The enthusiasm of the children for the new library was a surprise and 
a pleasure, though it was quickly seen that the stock was too small for 
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the demands made on it. A week after the opening day another 250 
children’s books came as an additional loan from the NLS, and they 
were followed later by 100 intermediate books. Even so, the shelves of 
the children’s section are often almost empty. 

Much of the success of the library, especially in the first few months, 
depended on the volunteer assistants. The Library Committee realized 
that one full-time librarian could not cope with all the work, but was 
anxious not to spend more money on salaries if it could be avoided. So 
one member of the committee undertook to organize a team of assistants. 
People who were known to be interested were asked if they would each 
give two hours a fortnight to the library. The response was very good, 
and the twenty-eight people who were willing to help were organized 
into a fortnightly roster. The roster was made out to cover the five months 
to the end of November, and a duplicated copy was posted to each 
assistant. In order that exchanges could be made easily if necessary, the 
roster included their telephone numbers. They were asked to be regular 
and punctual in attendance, to arrange for substitutes if they could not 
turn up, and to let the committee member know if a substitute could not 
be found. Some names were kept in reserve for emergencies. 

The volunteers do much of the very necessary work of issuing, shelving, 
registering, and discharging. That they have been able to make a real 
contribution to the running of the library is a tribute to the sense of 
responsibility they have shown, and to Miss Nuesch’s excellent work 
with them. 

At the end of the first week, the Acting Librarian reported that 1,044 
borrowers had been registered, and 1,950 books issued: 


Children’s books 958 
Non-fiction 386 
Free fiction 314 
Rental fiction 292 


1,950 


Everywhere, people have expressed themselves agreeably surprised both 
at the attractive surroundings and at the excellent selection of books. 
The number of borrowers continues to grow, and reached 2,050 by the 
middle of September. This public support and interest has made great 
demands on Miss Nuesch, who has now been appointed Librarian by 
the local body, and the Council has agreed to the employment of a full 
time assistant. The team of volunteer assistants are continuing to help; 
one of them, who has settled here from overseas, remarked that her work 
at the library has made her feel for the first time that she belonged in 
New Zealand. 

Although most of us feel pleased and proud when we think of what 
has been accomplished within the past few months, we realize that condi- 
tions are far from ideal. For a population of 8,000 the floor space of 
580 square feet is sadly inadequate. The shelves containing some of the 
standard fiction are in the narrow passage connecting the two large 
rooms, and the congestion here is at times very heavy. There is no separate 
workroom or staff retiring room, and there is very little storage space. 
The rooms are upstairs and are approached by an outside staircase. 
This has recently been widened and a porch has been built at the top of 
it to protect the entrance, but the inconvenience of the stairs must be a 
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deterrent to elderly people, invalids, and the mothers of young children, 
and as long as these groups are excluded the service cannot be a complete 
one. 

Then, too, the stock is not large enough. The present stock of about 
6,000 books (including the special loan from the National Library Service) 
is as much as the premises will hold, but it has a long way to go to catch 
up to the recommendation of 2-1.5 per head of population, made in this 
journal in March 1951. 

But by far the most serious drawback is the lack of adequate finance. 
In the meantime, the library is leaning very heavily on special assistance 
given by the National Library Service. Help from this quarter has been 
given generously and appreciated fully, but sooner or later the Upper 
Hutt Public Library will have to play its full part. Unless a larger grant 
is made, it is difficult to know when this healthy, but unsteady, infant 
will be able to take its own way. However, the obvious popularity of the 
library will probably induce the Council to view its future needs with a 
kindly eye. 

In many respects those people who have helped to establish this library 
have found it a most rewarding activity—more so probably than if they 
had had to change an antiquated subscription library into a modern 
free one, as is the lot of other centres. Upper Hutt started completely 
from scratch—no old stock to be ruthlessly sorted out, and no tradition 
of apathy towards the library to be overcome; only apathy towards the 
idea of a library, which was quickly dispelled when people saw what was 
offered. 

It may seem that I have dwelt too long on the domestic politics in- 
volved in this venture, but I can assure readers that I have described 
only a small part of the intense, and sometimes acrimonious, activity of 
deputations, meetings, reports, argument and persuasion which finally 
got the Council and the people of Upper Hutt to move. We realize only 
too well that we are the last of the few, that other boroughs do not need 
to learn from our example. But if people in those other towns where long 
established libraries are taken very much for granted could realize what 
efforts one community had to make, they might have a better appreciation 
of the more extensive facilities they enjoy. 

People who have lived in Upper Hutt all their lives have had to wait 
for many years for this service. By them, and by others of us who were 
involved in this struggle, our new public library is fondly regarded as 
one of the minor miracles. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL: WHERE 
THE GRADUATES GO 


D. M. WYLIE 


In an article on the Library School which appeared in the July 1950 
number of New Zealand Libraries 1 included a table showing the then 
disposition of the School’s graduates among the different types of library. 
Mr Wylie is City Librarian, Lower Hutt Municipal Library. 
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The Editor has suggested that I might like to bring this two year old table 
up to date, and to see what trends in these intervening two years are 
revealed. 

The new tabulation below has five columns, of which the first three 
relate to graduates of the first four classes (1946-49) which were covered 
in the original table: (1) shows their first place of employment; (2) where 
they were in 1950; and (3) where they are now. Column 4 shows the 
present employment of classes 5 and 6 (1950-51), and column 5 shows the 
present disposition of the total 132 graduates of the first six classes of 
the school. I have made the tables as up to date as I can, but there may 
be one or two recent moves I am not yet aware of. 


1 2 3 _4 5 
Classes 1-4, 1946-49 Classes All 
5-6 Graduates 
started 1950 1952 1952 1952 


NLS—Adult 

NLS—Schools 

Public libraries 

University libraries 

Govt. Dept. libraries 

Other libraries 

Overseas libraries 3 
Left library work 25 





100 32 132 


The most obvious thing in the table is that the proportion who have 
entered public libraries from classes 5 and 6 is higher than the proportion 
from classes 1 to 4. In 1950, 19 of the 100 graduates to that date were in 
public libraries, or less than one-fifth; of classes 5 and 6, a shade over 
one-third are now in public libraries. The number of graduates of classes 
1 to 4 in public libraries has risen by three since 1950; and the total now 
in public libraries is one-quarter of the whole number of graduates to 
date, or, of those still in library work, very nearly one-third. 

It is interesting to note that 21 of the 33 graduates in public libraries 
are in five libraries: Canterbury has 6 (compared with one a little over a 
year ago!); Wellington, Dunedin, and Lower Hutt four each; and Auck- 
land three. The remaining twelve are all in different libraries, ranging in 
size from Wanganui to Lyttelton and Taumarunui. Of the 19 graduates 
in public libraries in 1950, 12 were in the five largest libraries; so that in 
the two years they have gained nine, compared with the smaller libraries’ 
gain of five over their seven in 1950. The proportion here has therefore 
remained much the same. Of the total of 33, ten were in public libraries 
before they came to the School (all but one attending the first four classes): 
of the ten, six are still in the libraries they came from, and seven are in 
the libraries of the four main centres. 

The remaining categories may be roughly divided into three: NLS 
(both Adult and Schools), Special Libraries (university, government 
department, and other), and Left Library Work, excepting from the last 
group the three graduates who have gone to library positions overseas. 
Of this last group, which now numbers 27, 19 are women who have 
married (four of the others are men). It would be interesting to compare 
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this figure with that, for instance, of a six-year succession of classes at a 
Training College, not forgetting that the Training College student is 
younger on leaving College than most School graduates. I do not think 
that the rate of ‘wastage’ would be found to be unduly high. The propor- 
tion of men students was highest in the first three years: in classes | to 3, 
31 out of 79 students were men; in classes 4 to 6, ten only out of 53. I 
have no precise data to work on, but it would be my distinct impression 
that there would be a considerably higher proportion of older students 
in the first two or three classes also. 

In the NLS there are now employed 42 graduates, and in special 
libraries 27. The size of the latter group does not appear to have changed 
significantly since 1950, although we may note in passing that, whereas 
twelve of the first four classes started in university libraries, and eleven 
were employed in them in 1950, the total is now only eight all told of the 
first six classes. The ‘other’ libraries range from General Assembly and 
Turnbull to a school library. 

The figures of graduates in the NLS show that, whereas 54, or more 
than half, of the 100 graduates of the first four classes started out there, 
38 only were employed there in 1950, and 29 in 1952. Thirteen of the 
1950-51 classes are now in the NLS, compared with 15 who started there. 
Seven have gone from the NLS into public libraries, while no fewer than 
15 of the 19 who have left library work for marital reasons came from 
the NLS. Of the total of 24 in NLS Adult (for want of a better name), 
nine are on the establishments at Christchurch and Palmerston North. 
The 18 graduates in the Schools Library Service are dispersed in at least 
seven centres. 

The relative position as between NLS and the public libraries is best 
shown by the following: 


In 1950, of 100 graduates, 38 were in NLS. 

In 1952, of 132 graduates, 42 were in NLS (a gain of four, all SLS). 
In 1950, of 100 graduates, 19 were in public libraries. 

In 1952, of 132 graduates, 33 were in public libraries (a gain of 14). 


In general, it would seem that the two primary factors in the increase 
in the number of graduates working in public libraries have been improve- 
ment in salaries and a greater number of suitable vacant positions. One 
section of my original article was headed ‘Graduates go where the jobs 
are’; I also said, ‘for decently-paid public library positions advertised in 
the past two years, there has been no lack of applicants among graduates 
of the School,’ the emphasis being on ‘decently-paid’. Such positions have 
been more numerous in the past two years. I have shown how the total 
in university libraries has decreased, and, apart from the fact that two of 
our exports have come from this group, the salaries offered by university 
libraries in 1947-49 tended to be better than relative public library salaries 
at the time, whereas this does not seem to hold good now. Canterbury 
University College salaries recently advertised were not relatively higher 
than those offered by Canterbury Public Library earlier this year. There 
has been an increase both of salaries and of vacancies (or new positions) 
in public libraries in the last two years. 

As I have said, 21 of the 33 public library employees are in the five 
largest libraries; and there is obviously a limit to the number these can 
take at the present time. Twelve other libraries have one graduate apiece, 
but some of these can be expected ultimately to have two or possibly 
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three, while there is a good number of smaller libraries which will ulti- 
mately require a graduate of the School. There is, however, a limit to 
what can be achieved by local authority finance, unaided, and it must be 
admitted that, with a few very obvious exceptions, many libraries are 
headed by comparatively young persons, who may be there for years to 
come. (One should not, of course, overlook unexpected vacancies, such 
as the two which occurred together at the end of last year). The potential 
recruit surveying the possibilities will note this, and the likelihood that 
Government retrenchment may well continue during at least the next 
year or two, while the NLS would not in any case be expanding at quite 
the same rate as in the immediate post-war years; senior jobs there, too, 
tend to be filled by young men. The universities and other special libraries 
will probably find need for further graduates in the future, and there will 
always be the normal need for replacement, particularly after a few years 
have elapsed. The Medical School turns out close on 100 graduates a 
year, or between five and ten per cent of the total number of doctors in 
the country. 

There is, however, still with us the problem of how to attract suitable 
recruits to come to the School who would wish to work in public libraries, 
when in all fairness one must warn them that opportunities may be few 
and far between. This suggests that, failing the establishment of a regional 
service, it might well be opportune to re-examine the possibilities of paying 
subsidies to local authorities employing trained staff. Obviously, the 
larger cities can employ trained staff at adequate salaries up to a certain 
point; but if, for instance, a subsidy (the total amount of the salary con- 
cerned) were paid by the Central Government for each professionally 
trained person employed above the ratio of 1 to 20,000 of population 
(this figure being merely used by way of illustration), in centres above 
20,000, and for all trained staff in centres below this population, some 
reasonable certainty of Placing graduates would be achieved, and, trained 
staff being in my opinion as important as good book stock for genuine 
library service, the greatest single step towards the development of library 
service in New Zealand since the establishment of the Library School 
would have been taken. 


REVIEW 


SHELF TO BORROWER 


Jesse, William H. Shelf work in libraries. Chicago, A.L.A., 1952. 68 p. 
$1.25 


THERE is no point in trying to improve upon the author’s own statement 
of aims: 

. to cover the entire area of shelf work in all types of libraries 
and to include material both practical and theoretical which would 
be of interest and value to all librarians, school, public, college 
and university, or special.’ 

Nor is there any reason why his statement that: 
‘The objectives of shelf work like the over-all objectives of the 
library are to give adequate and efficient service to the library 
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user. More specifically, the shelf worker is primarily concerned 
with delivering a book when it is wanted, returning it to its assigned 
place when it is no longer needed, and seeing that it is properly 
cared for until it is wanted again’ 

should not remain part of this note. 

The bulk handling of books, which is the main thing about shelf work, 
is a matter for skill and craftsmanship. Mr Jesse’s manual is a clean and 
workmanlike job as shelf work itself should be. All of the book is logical 
and concise. Much of it is concerned with principles and routines which 
will be familiar to any experienced librarian, but there are useful sections 
on the care and housing of the more frequently found non-book materials, 
and there is an interesting chapter on what the author calls ‘the archi- 
tectural potentialities of bookshelves’, which, he claims, have never 
been fully exploited. The main point here seems to be that shelves must 
go where the books ought to be. In all, a very useful little book, perhaps 
less useful for its detailed information than for its brisk restatement of 
the importance of and opportunities for skill in, housing and using books 
in quantity. 

A. E. MERCER 
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STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1952 


Present: S. Perry (in the chair), N. Bateson, M. S. Fleming, E. M. Gilmer, 
E. H. Leatham, W. J. McEldowney, H. G. Miller, W. S. Wauchop, 
and the Secretary. 


Customs Duty: A letter had been sent to the Comptroller of Customs, 
making representations for the establishment of an appropriate preferen- 
tial rate of duty on vehicles and equipment required for library purposes. 
The reply received had been referred to the Book Resources Committee, 
and a list of all library material for which exemption from duty was 
sought was being prepared and listed under the appropriate customs 
entries. Negotiations will be continued with the Board of Trade. 


Manchester Public Library: Mr L. R. McColvin had been asked to 
convey greetings from the NZLA to the Manchester Public Library at 
its centenary celebrations. 


Library Buildings Committee: The memorandum on libraries and town 
planning, discussed at the August Council meeting, is to be sent to the 
Town Planning Section of the Ministry of Works, Auckland, the Auckland 
City Council, and the School of Architecture, Auckland, and it has been 
approved for further distribution at the discretion of the Secretary and 
the Hon. Secretary. 


National Library Committee: Mr Perry reported that a meeting of 
Wellington librarians had been convened to discuss the subject of a 
National Library, and in particular to discuss what action should be 
taken by the Association to reply to or correct articles which had appeared 
in the press urging the establishment of a National Library but over- 
looking some of the most important functions of such a library. The 
meeting was of the opinion that a strong committee was needed to re- 
formulate the Association’s policy on the subject and to seize all oppor- 
tunities of stating that policy publicly. It was resolved that a National 
Library Committee, consisting of S. Perry (convener), G. T. Alley, A. G. 
Bagnall, C. W. Collins, M. S. Fleming, E. H. Leatham, H. G. Miller, 
C. R. H. Taylor, and W. S. Wauchop, be set up to study the matter of 
reformulating the Association’s policy on a National Library for New 
Zealand and report to Council in February, and that in the meantime it 
be authorized to take whatever action may be possible to bring before 
the a those elements of Association policy which have so far been 
settied. 


Post Primary School Bulletins: The Secretary read a letter dated 16th 
September 1952, from the Administrative Officer of the Government 
Printing and Stationery Department, stating that not all post primary 
school bulletins were suitable for general distribution and sale through 
trade channels, but that arrangements could probably be made for 
libraries to obtain copies from the School Publications Branch of the 
Education Department. It was decided to send information about the 
number of bulletins published each year, and the titles of recent and 
proposed publications, to member libraries, asking them how many 
copies of the bulletins they would be prepared to take regularly. 

Censorship of Books: The President had written to the Minister of 
Customs, protesting about action taken over a particular novel, and 
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referring also to earlier statements made by the Association about the 
method of censorship. The Minister said in his reply that the Government 
would be prepared to set up an Advisory Committee to assist in imple- 
menting those Sections of the Customs Act which give authority for con- 
trol of import of certain publications, and invited the Association to 
suggest the names of people who might be suitable for appointment to 
such a committee. It was decided to submit a list of seven names and to 
reaffirm the Association’s recommendation that appeals against the 
decisions of the Advisory Committee should be heard by an appeal 
censor, who should be a legal person of high standing. 


Art Union Funds: Consideration was given to a letter from Mr A. G. W. 
Dunningham in which he suggested that the approach to the Department 
of Internal Affairs for Art Union funds to be applied to the purposes of 
the Association (see Finance Committee paragraph in report of August 
Council meeting) be made in terms of the possibility of sending overseas 
one New Zealand librarian every two or three years on fellowships 
similar to those granted to artists. It was decided to make a general 
approach in accordance with the wording of the Council minute, and to 
place Mr Dunningham’s suggestion on the order paper for the next 
Council meeting. 


Library Exhibition Photographs: A \etter was received from Mr A. G. W. 
Dunningham, drawing attention to a notice in the Unesco Bulletin for 
Libraries with regard to five sets of photographs illustrating lending 
libraries, children’s libraries, reference libraries, library buildings, and 
taking the book to the reader, which had been prepared by the Library 
Association, London, in 1950 for use in exhibitions and displays. It was 
decided that the New Zealand representative of the British Council be 
asked to borrow a complete set of the photographs if possible and to 
arrange for them to be sent on circuit throughout New Zealand. 


Gramophone Record Reviews: It was resolved that a letter be sent to 
the Editor of the New Zealand Listener, expressing appreciation of the 
gramophone record reviews now being printed in the Listener. Mr Perry 
is to raise with the Audio-Visual Committee the difficulty of obtaining 
good quality records. 


Children’s Book Week: Arrangements are being made for a comprehen- 
sive report of Children’s Book Week activities in New Zealand to be 
printed in New Zealand Libraries. Letters of thanks will be sent to the 
Director of Broadcasting and the Children’s and Young People’s Section, 
and a letter will be sent to the Associated Booksellers of New Zealand 
expressing the Association’s pleasure that the joint efforts of the two 
associations have been so successful. 


Judges for Esther Glen Award: Miss Mavis Peat will be asked to accept 
appointment as the third judge for the 1952 award, to replace Mrs D. N. 
White, who is unable to act. 


Sales Tax on Stationery: A \etter from the Librarian-in-charge, Country 
Library Service, Christchurch, asking that an application be made to the 
Government for the exemption of library stationery from sales tax, was 
received. It was resolved that this matter be included in the application 
being made to the Board of Trade about customs duty. 


Duty and Tax on Educational Films: The President read a notice which 
had appeared in the press stating that the Board of Trade would be 
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NZLA Publications 


The INDEX TO NEW ZEALAND PERIODICALS 1951 is now 
available, price £1 10s. 


Earlier volumes of this valuable series may be had at the following prices: 


1941-1946 from £1 5s. to £3 5s. (bound), depending on size 
of library. 

1947, 1948 £1 each. 

1949, 1950 £1 10s. each. 


Other Association publications waiting for buyers are: 


Guide to New Zealand Reference Material (John Harris) 
ordinary edition: 


price to members 15s. 
price to non-members __ 17s. 6d. 


interleaved edition: 
price to members 17s. 6d. 
price to non-members £1 


supplement no. 1 Is. 


NZLA Fiction Committee’s Third Report on Standard and 
Popular Authors, 1949 Is. 6d. 


Who’s Who in New Zealand 
Libraries, 1951 2s. 6d. 


Conference Proceedings: 
1948 5s. 
1949 5s. 
1950 7s. 6d. 
1951 (summary only) 1s. 6d. 


Earlier issues also available, prices on application. 


Reprints from New Zealand Libraries (1s. each) 


The rental collection and free library practice (September 1951) 
Geography books for the post primary school (May 1952) 
The King Edward Technical College Library (March 1952) 











hearing appeals with regard to tax and duty on black and white films and 
giving details of the method by which appeals should be lodged. It was 
agreed that the Audio-Visual Committee be authorized to make appropri- 
ate representations. 

Railway Concessions: First-class or second-class return tickets at a 
reduction of 20 per cent will be issued to persons attending the NZLA 
conference on the production of a certificate signed by the Secretary of 
the Association. Tickets issued at the concession fares will not be avail- 
able on the night ‘Limited’ express trains between Wellington and Auck- 
land. 

Exchange Allocation: The Hon. Secretary reported that the National 
Library Service had been informed by the Reserve Bank that provision 
would be made to enable libraries to purchase their requirements either 
from the 1953 basic or from an additional allocation of exchange. In the 
case of public libraries the Bank expected that municipal bodies would 
apply that part of their 1953 basic allocation which is calculated on their 
1950 remittances for books to 1953 expenditure on books rather than on 
other 1953 imports. Libraries had been informed accordingly. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


BOOKSELLERS’ AGREEMENT 


THE Hon. Secretary reports: During the year negotiations have taken 
place between the New Zealand Library Association and the Associated 
Booksellers of New Zealand in order to obtain, if possible, better indent 
terms for libraries. As a result of discussion at two meetings the Associated 
Booksellers offered libraries the following terms in respect of books 
supplied on indent: 

1. Books sold in New Zealand at British published price or 
priced on a half-price basis: British published price less 20 
per cent. 

2. Books priced on a schedule for general literature: New 
Zealand retail price less 25 per cent. 


These terms, which the Secretary has recently been advised by the 
Associated Booksellers are operative, have been discussed and approved 
by Council on the recommendation of the Book Resources Committee. 
The terms are on a different basis from the indent terms in the 1940 
agreement, which provided for a general discount of 20 per cent on all 
indents. The present improved terms are therefore a definite inducement 
to libraries to indent through New Zealand booksellers. Council therefore 
urges libraries to make use of these facilities wherever possible. It is 
recognized that it will still be necessary to have recourse to English agents 
for some categories of books, but the advantage of placing a substantial 
volume of business through local booksellers will be apparent to library 
authorities. Terms for ‘over the counter’ or non-indent buying remain 
the same. 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 


As the Hon. Editor will be as far as he can get from libraries in the latter 
part of January, the deadline for copy for the January-February 1953 
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issue Of New Zealand Libraries will be Monday 12th January 1953. 
Thereafter the deadline will revert to the Ist of the month of issue; i.e., 
jst March for the March issue. 


IBADAN LIBRARY BUILDING 


Tue Librarian of the University College, Ibadan, Nigeria (Mr John 
Harris), reports in the Library Record for June 1952 that agreement has 
at last been reached on every detail of the plans for a permanent library 
building. A grant of £144,000—much larger than originally envisaged— 
has been authorized, and the contractors have begun work on the 
foundations. 

The building comprises six floors, including basement and ground 
floor, will hold over a quarter of a million volumes at capacity, and will 
seat two hundred and fifty readers. Provision is made for seminar rooms 
for teaching in particular subjects, for individual study carrels, for a 
research room equipped with microfilm and microcard readers, and for 
a lift connecting all floors. A general reading room has seating for one 
hundred on the ground floor. Upper floors are divided between book- 
stacks and reading space, the readers being brought as close to the books 
as possible and seated at individual tables. 

Special features will be: a spacious reference hall for works of quick 
reference, for a general bibliographical collection, and for the card 
catalogues; an Africana room containing the African book collections, 
historical documents, Nigerian copyright collection, newspaper files, 
maps, etc., and equipped for historical research; air-conditioning for the 
photocopying section and for storage of special materials such as films 
and records. 

The main structure is of reinforced concrete. It is screened over all 
with gauze against the flying pests of the tropics and has an outer decora- 
tion of precast concrete grille. Internally the aim has been to preserve 
maximum flexibility by making as few structural divisions as possible. 
This is assisted by the rectangular form of the main block, 200ft long 
by 44ft wide. A through draught, so necessary for comfort in the climate 
of Ibadan, has been achieved almost everywhere. It is hoped that the 
building will be ready for occupation in twelve months. 

The architects are Fry, Drew and Partners, who have been responsible 
for the other main college buildings. 


AUCKLAND’S MICROCARD READER 


Tue Librarian, Auckland University College, reports that his library has 
what seems to be the only microcard reader in the country. It is a-‘Micro- 
card Reader’ Model 5, and is easy to adjust and focus and throws a large 
and readable, though not sharply defined, image. AU’s present material 
on microcards is in the fields of botany and physics. 


EXTENSION OF US BOOK EXCHANGE SERVICES 


THE United States Book Exchange, Inc., Library of Congress Building, 
Washington 25, DC, has announced that an expansion of its programme 
enables it to offer books and, in particular, files of scientific, technical, 
and scholarly periodicals published in the United States to any New 
Zealand library able to meet the terms of the organization. 
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To meet the difficulty arising through scarcity of duplicate materia] 
in many countries the Exchange can accept multiple copies in return for 
separate items and can extend exchange credit almost indefinitely because 
of its large collections on hand. The Exchange emphasizes that the 
handling fees charged represent a very small percentage of the com- 
mercial cost of the items available. Further information is available on 


application to the Exchange. 


CONTROLLED DESTRUCTION OF ARCHIVES 


It is reported from South Africa that the Calitzdorp librarian is faced 
with the problem of a hen which flies every day through the library 
window and lays an egg on the latest batch of Government Gazettes, 
For some reason the hen destroys every time a few pages of the gazettes. 
Among the latest batch were some fixing the price of eggs. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 


Standard 

Promising _ 
Popular—fair standard 
Popul 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Highest level: wholly oe 

Second level: mainly free 

Third level: equally free and rental 

Fourth level: mainly rental 

Fifth level: no particular recom- 
mendation 

Stock commercial level: wholly 
ren 

May cause offence 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Bates, Herbert Ernest, 1905-. 
for Lydia. M. Joseph, 1952. 12s. 6d. 
With this novel Mr Bates returns to his 
provincial town, Evensford; the story 
concerns an heiress to a great country 
house and her lovers. A**. 

Comfort, Alexander, 1920-. A. A giant's 
— h. Routledge, 1952. 10s. 6d. 

mfort has two points to make . 

The first is that it is wicked to harness 
a brilliant scientist’s brain to a war 
machine without any consideration for 
his soul, and the second that it is both 
ridiculous and dangerous to regard 
Russia as a country inhabited by mys- 
terious ogres instead of ordinary 
people.'—TLS 10-10-52. A&b*. 

Hanley, James, 1901-. A. The closed har- 
bour. Macdonald, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘The 
most mature work I have read by Mr 
Hanley. —— Calder-Marshall, Listener 
21-8-52. 

Mauriac, ae 1885-. A. The Frontenac 
mystery; tr. from the French by Gerard 
Hopkins. Eyre, 1952. The latest volume 
in the collected edition of Mauriac 
was published in French in 1933. A*. 


A&B. Love 
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Mitchison, Naomi Margaret (Haldane) 
1897-. A. Lobsters on the agenda. 
Gollancz, 1952. 12s. ‘A serious 
novel . . . in the form of a comedy. 
The plot hinges upon the question 
whether Port Sonas shall have a village 
hall, but Mrs Mitchison’s real — 
is the present condition of Scotla 
—D.N.W., NZ Listener 3-10-52. Wd 

Plomer, William Charles Franklin, 1903-. 
A. Museum pieces. Cape, 1952. 12s. 6d. 
This tale of two Edwardian ‘left-overs’ 
is a beautiful piece of tragi-comedy: 
its echoes will remain long after more 
pretentious fiction is forgotten.’— 
NSN 20-9-52. A**. 

Remarque, Erich Maria, 1898-. A&B. 
Spark of life; tr. from the German by 
James Stern. Hutchinson, 1952. 12s. 6d. 
‘A hashed-up story of an imaginary 
concentration. camp continues Mr 
Remarque’s decline as a novelist.’ 
TLS 3-10-52. ‘By far his best book 
since All Quiet on. the Western Front.’ 
—Harpers. A&b** 


Buckmaste 
1952. 
good 
Famil 
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from 
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es far 
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G. 
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2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHORS 


er Georges. Goddess island. Secker, 
952. 12s. 6d. ‘As a book about seals 
eo their killers, Goddess Island is 
magnificent. As a novel it is less success 
ful.’— 9 Raymond, NSN 30-8- 52. 
Bockenastee, Celia. Family ties. Hogarth pr., 
1952. 11s. 6d. “There is much humour, 
good rt - and gentle malice in 
Family Ties.—TLS 26-9-52. A&b*. 
Kazantzaki, Nikos. Zorba the Greek; tr. 
from the Greek by C. Wildman. 
Lehmann, 1952. 15s. ‘Zorba accomplish- 
es fantastic feats of physical prowess, 
he tells wild stories of his erotic adven- 
tures, he misbehaves badly with his 
patron’s money, he dances and sings 
and talks. Mr Kazantzaki’s book, 
excellently translated, cannot be too 
highly recommended.’—TLS 3-10-52. 
AP. 


Innes, Hammond. 
Hammond-Innes, Ralph, 1913-. Camp- 
bell’s kingdom. Collins, 1952. 10s. 6d. 
‘A story of courage and adventure set 
in the Canadian Rockies.’ a&B**. 

Mittelholzer, Edgar. Children of Kaywana. 
P. Nevill, 1952. 16s. ‘A tale of life and 
death in British Guiana in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Mr 
Mittelholzer, a heavy, obvious writer 
who enjoys describing scenes of bru- 
tality and is apt to teeter ludicrously 


when idealism comes up for eet 
—New Yorker 30- 


Mary- -Carter. The Abbot sisters. 
Gollancz, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘One of the 
finest American novels I have read. 
This book about life and death in an 
Ohio town combines a faithfulness in 
recording one period and one place 
with an awareness of the outer territory 
and time.’"—D.N NZ Listener 
3-10-52. A&b**. 

a E. G. Chance intruder. Hale, 1952. 

6d. ‘Set in the Derbyshire mining 
a, . a brilliant piece of social 
documentary. "—J. D. Scott, NSN 
13-9-52. A&B**. 

Vilmorin, Louise de, 1906-. Julietta; tr. 
from the French. Harvill pr., b 
12s. 6d. An established French novelist 
whose writing is ‘fabulous, romantic, 
farcical _- witty.” A&b* 

Wydenbruck, Nora. 

Purtscheri, Nora (von Wydenbruck) 
1894-. Placidia’s daughter. Lehmann, 
1952. 12s. 6d. ‘Nora Wydenbruck, a 
serious scholar who consults the 
original authorities has written an 
excellent life of Grata Honoria, 
that unhappy fifth-century princess who 
could not support the bonds of later- 
—s court etiquette."—TLS 19-9-52. 
A 


4. COLLECTED AUTHORS 


Orchard, Vincent, ed. Best racing stories. 
Faber, 1952. 12s. 6d. Contributors 


include: D. H. Lawrence; Damon 
Runyon; Stephen Donoghue. A&B**. 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY 
REPRINTED WORKS) 


Franklin, Miles, 1883-. A. All that swagger. 
G. Allen, 1952 [Angus, 1936]. An 


English reprint of this lively chronicle 
of an Australian pioneer family. A*. 


IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


Chapin, Barbara. Books for every town. 
Wilson library bulletin 26:824-6 Je °52. 
A description of Britain’s book exhibi- 
tions held during Festival year. 

Collison, Robert L. The University of 
California library at Berkeley. Library 
world 54:5-6 Ji °52. 

De Sales, Sister Francis. Mount Saint 
Vincent colle; library. Canadian 
library association Bulletin 9:1-4 Ji *52. 
A new building for a library school and 
a library with a capacity of 90,000 
volumes. 

Dunn, Angus. Books to let. Librarian and 
book erorid 41:109-122 Je °52. ‘Five 
libraries in Britain are known to main- 
tain rental collections... Mr Dunn 
advocates wider adoption of the system. 

Friis, T. The provincial library service in 

Natal. South African libraries 20:2-7 


Ji °*52. Natal’s Library Organizer 
reports on the methods to be used in 
starting the provincial service, which 
will be based on three regional head- 


quarters. 

Melinat, Carl H. Outstanding US govern- 
ment publications of 1951. ilson 
library bulletin 26-829-31 Je °52. A 
selection of publications that public 
libraries may wish to have. 

Scott, Sheila. The Co-operative reference 
library. Library world 54:3-5 Ji °52. 
‘Indisputably the finest collection on 
agricultural co-operation in the world . . 
covering all aspects of the co-operative 
movement.’ The article has notes on the 
classification and on the library’s work. 

Wood, J. L. The South African library for 
the blind, Grahamstown, CP. South 
African libraries 20:15-17 Ji °52. 
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